Crises are dangerous—for all. 

I Not only in Cuba II, butin ^ndochina 1954> Quemoy 55» Quemoy 58. 
we were closer to major violence than public realized at time, and 

closer tnan enemy anticipated. 

t 

Why? And why didn't opponent anticipate? (Why hadn't we 
anticipated? Often: because opponent's action seemed imp rob able 
because our own response seemed "obvious" to us. Why hadn't it 
kto opponent?) 


\ 


Wny is it surprising to oppon ent that it is dangerous to 
produce a humilia tin g surpr ise for us? Because thej over estim ate 
ability to produce a fait accompli; underestimate our ability to 
move fc.st and violently wnen motivated to do so by the conditions 
they have created? As if speed of victim's respoxxse, and decisiveness 
were independent of the nature of the "proolem" presented and the 
iw ay it arose ; aggressor may have extrapolated from victim's behavior 


/. 


in situations tuat threatened or reduced his national security but 


did not in fact create the precise sorts of pressures that the 
a o6 ressor's actioxi does (no poli tical pressure, no deception, no 
pu olic commitmen t. Aggressor has wrong theory. 

Is key to unex pected benavior, the l inkage of national and 
pe rsonal cri sis? Ike's acceptance oi responsibility for U-2? 

((If Summit were to be sunk by K anyway: suppose Ike had 
Idisclaimea respunsi bility for U-2, as K had proposed?)) f=. cv-ev 

If iaits accompli were t ried Only when they were almost sure to work, 

[ tuey would iiOt be so productive of crisis, so dan s erous; a good theory 
of the fait accompli n m?'§fi? e pr§au8e^mori of them, but avoid the most 
dangerous ones. It would also alert victim, reduce opportunities 
for successful ones. 


A 


Cuba and Suez: Suez was Cuba if we had waited, announced; then 
acted. 
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Reasons why a fait accompli is or appears difficult. 

Reasons way a iait accompli is or appears possible or even easy. 

One reason it is possible to acnieve surprise of heads of state is 

ei?» nf e ff/ re ? 0teilt meaus of influencing their expectations, "channi 

li J Z a ? a C ?-^unication, that are little-known to the 

p olic, moreover, heads ol state do not seem generally aware of thp 
extent to wnich indication received through tneae cJar “le can be 

decenttn y anticl P ate attempts to manipulate them for 

deception (since, in tne case of communication channels, they regard 
tnem as essential to both parties for the conveyance of "truth"— 
aiuiust lies and amoiguities aadressea to the mi multiple audiences 
listening in on other channels; ana in the case of intelligence 
channels, tney hope and believe that the other party is unaware of 
tne existence of tne "channel": tne metnou of observation, or the 
ohservea data, or its perceived significance.) ’ or tne 

Tnus, if one is willing to aistort the "messages" sent over these 
private wires" one can Kaput capture tne expectations of the 
& recipient, who may make little "correction" in tne messages received 
lor uistortxon or intended deception and who may give such inform- 
ation great weight, relative to otn c r evidence (availaole to the 
public) in forming his opinions. ^ ss zr- 

^uf an unintended consequence of deception through these 
channels is tnat it creates a difference in the evidence available 
(uoth at tne time, ai.d in retrospective analyses) to tne heads of 
state and to their puolics, and hence in theix what seem to tnem 
reasonable expectations (unless it is accompanied by effective 
aeception throu 6 h public channels—wnich woulu first require capturing 
tne attention of the public, wnich may be counter-indicated, or 
allaying, its attention, wnich may in some circumstances be almost 
impossible; there are means of convincing or distracting an interested 
expert that have almost no effect on the lay public's opinions). 

A political problem for these heaus of scate is thus a direct 
consequence of tnis tactic; for they find it hard to explain their 
eviaent surprise and unreadiness to their own publics (or even, staffs) 
who may find the actual moves of the opponent "unsurprising," on the 
eviaence available to them at the time or later. The public is thus 
prone to find the actual expectations of the leaders as unsupported, 
unreasonable, ana their unreaainess as reckless or inexcusable; their 
posture is one of incompetence (or even dangerous irresponsibility 
or treachery, connivance or treachery) and unfitness for office. 

' These domestic political problems—wnich onthe whole serve no 
purpose to tne opponent, out on the con.rary pose risks to him— 
are thus a consequence (apparently usual ly unanticipate d) of using 
means of deception that do not include, or are not effective upon, 
the opponent's puolic. 

(These channels are so private that the public typically does not 
even imagine the existei.ee of any tyP-gs of evidence that—unlike the 
sorts of aata available to tnem—might reasonably provide a basis for 
tne piecisiou and degree of confiaence in the expectations on which 
tneir leaders evidently acted. Or in other cases, it is the confusion 
and uncertainty displayed by tne leaders tnat is inexplicable on the 
basis of puolic knowledge. ^ ^ > 

j /v /4/«.vo' '■» ^ 
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In tne case of intelligence channels, it is Deculinriv nMffi * 
to Kuow the opponent's decree of awareness of the nature of thi* 
observation process or his ability to circimLf n * ° f the 
There seems to De a tendex cy— nerhaoa rt f \ * * apon occ asion. 

1 # ^ danger> in xaissile gap period; a fact in rhinoo 

l£»n l° ai u 1 “ terVe '‘ UOn in Korea - Suez, Cuban missile crisis Berlin 
Cj t H ® nce > potential for sprprise. "Absence of indications" 

o? outJf h“ a6 unauly—reassuring, even to “he extent 

of ouUei 6 lun fc ominous i*ixMxx«Kx "evidence" available to the public. 

Sexplicabrrto e the‘nub?f e<i by th f.f uolio - “ d »°th unreasonable and 
inexplicable to the puolic, is politically tne most dangerous sort 

ot surprise for a political leader; and it is precisel/ th*1 L 
i ^ecjiptnr^ heaa'of °s tate'and ^wh^i^tnen ^pufor^ 6 

!r& Sr-- 1 -- z'zzzznx r 


n jMor e °ver, these particular channels tend not only to fool the 

inattentiv^ 6 ’ ° Ut - t0 1001 nim to ° *ell} to produce lot merely 
mattentiveness and unreadiness, but (to a de~rep that 1T/ ^ a kI * 

“* "equipments of the initiator) pridicUoSTcom^Ltns .^ 

inappropriate concerns and extreme unreadiness, of a sort that xx 

* r* a be criticised by the ^di^ ive d" public'even before toe 

event and tnat may appear radically damning after the event- all 

oetokening a confidence that was not only HfcxxExxlx evidently 1 

m rv P in°t a °!J t tn ? t WaS ° f bl6her de gree than could be justified by 
an^ sorts of evidence known to the public. justmea by 

((Aiiotner explanation, other tnan high confidence in certain 

n b se s, woula be that hypotheses covering the actual pattern of 

cents cere simpl y.ot imagined at all: but this may ce contradicted 

J ,res, "‘ ce of hypotheses in public debate or ia stoteL^s 

oy tne leaders themselves; or the hypotheses may be relaroed as 
reauily imaginable. This explanatiin is S eheraUy valid “or the 

aucnV rUpr &r Haroor, at tne time of tne attacx (though some people, 

• ct 1 ^ ler ' na, d eil teratmed this nypotnesis); it is not , for the 

colf« D oi lty 0f miSGiieS ° n Cuba; thfc possibility of Brlflshl^sraeU 
r asainst ’ E ^ypt approaches tnis case, tnough i’rench- 

israeli collaboration does not.)) 

In some decree, nil crises commence with failures; out some 
a.aHggxaK.s ianures are much more dangerous than otners for the 
political positions of those who control tne nation's immediate 
responses; and tnose in Wnich a "national crisis" is closely 
cooruxnated with a personal or political crisis of the nation's 
ruling leaders may present special features and risks. An extreme 

hypothesis—with a 6 ood deal of evidence—is tnat these alone produce 
radical, surprising, fast and violent sorts of responses. (Where leade 
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iaerican^s^ i ^ U,,S .“° t °“ ly “ “ “ 1UI in3ured aaa threatened 
American, s^y, but as an injured anc threatened office-holder; where 

nL S Da?tv° e 0t ^ US oountr y. hut his administration, 

, y Ild himseii: ms political posi tion.anaxaisxplaae his own 

V self-esteem ana his place in history.) 


A less ext4eme hypothesis: That such cases are more pregnant of 
radical ana violent responses than opponent expects or realizes, 
more tnan may appear at tne time, more than the leaders themselves 
or their puolics would have predicted. (Thus, the Cuban missile 
crisis came closer to immediate violence, Skybolt came closer to 
a _b reak i n tne alliance, tnan public ever realized. Compare other 
caseS~¥ireTe--alrteriia1 1 ves more radical tnan those used were given 
^reaier wei 6 nt tnan puplic was aware: Indocnma 1^54, Quemov ldbo-? 
Korea lyp3? LaxanaK Suez (SA^__aJ-&rt?) 

(In first two cases, instigator seems to nave been totally unaware 
of one possioility of such extreme responses; likewise in Suez). 


Apart from tne confidence in one’s own intelligence apparatus, one 
j deprecate tne a^anaa opposing bKXEaaazEyxxxa bureaucracies 
capacity for: a) information-tightness , aself-discipline, 
acuity to keep opposing elements of bureaucracy under control or 
in tne dark (one may count on learns from conflicting elements in 
opponent’s government); b) coordination, essential to speed and 
secrecy; c) speed of decision and implementation. 

Thus: "they can t move fast, and they’re bouiid to ha leak or 

betray tnemselves as tney do move...so even if they do move_wnich is ' 

highly unlixely—we’ll know in plenty of time to forestall." The 
improuaoility of tneir move may be cased precisely on tn ec££i&i.n ty 
of one' ^s_owig_£nnnter, wnich may in turn be premised upon tne slowness 
axid lacx of secrecy of their move. (One may in turn be unaware of 
Itne slowness —perhaps, predictable oy an enemy more accurately than 
jcy oneseif—of one’sown response from a normal, unready state ). 

10 imagine a fast, ^ecret> move , producing coth tactical and strate & ic 
surprise (tne latter implying l acx of a nigher - than-normal rpaniti ess) | 
is immediately to call into question the certainty ana effectiveness 

of one’s response, arid hence the riskiness and improbability of the 
move. 

Tlie possi bility/ease/prooacility of such speed and secrecy may 
ce exa S6 erateu oy tne analyst wno is unaware of the difficulties 
of spped and coordination and or the extent of one’s own apparatus 
for penetrating secrecy. But it may commonly be und erestim ated by 
tne Experienced operator. (Why? because it goes precisely against 
tne run of nis experience, of wnich tne layman is innocent? Like, 
effect of "Knowing whit Russians do, ana what they don’t do"—maxing 
expert xx relatively vulnerable to surprise wnen tney change course, 
since ne is found with strong counter-preuictions ana strong 
preconceptions against tneir actual move.) (Cuban missiles; lack 
of Russian missiles). 

Analogy to analysis of Surprise Attacx. ((Cuban missile case 
conclusively answers question: Poes existence of a CIA preclude 
surprises lixe Pearl Hcruor?)) ((Or: Could there have been an 
undetected missile gap? Mstinguish this from; Was this likely , or, 
as lixely as some "lay experts" i mo .i.,oH 9 U 
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Meanwnile, the public tends not to appreciate the technical nature 
or tne drastic effects of unreadixiess, the reasons for the 
unlikelihood of fast or undetected moves by opponent (hence, low 
probability oi need for constant reauinessj an or the extreme 
costs and near-impossibility of constant high readiness. All of these 
matters are tecnnical, novel, complex—hence, understood by very few, 
even of those Vvith "access"—and above all, secret . Moreover, both 
lor security reasons and for political reasons, tne public is 
deliberately misled about the actual state of readiness, (air alert*. 

thus, the efiectiv eness of an assault upon an unready force or 
6 oyemment tends to be shocking, inexplicable and inexcusable, not 
only to the puDlic out to most parts of the government (perhaps to 
all, since eacn kna expert knows only his own component and may tend 
to simplily nis model of other components in direction of idealizing, 
or romanticizing it——i.e., accepting scnoolbook, public xxotions—— 

_ insteau of generalizing, to it his actual knowledge ana KjCKEix* and 
"cynicism" relating, to nis own area; thus, breaxdown of a&Kh many 
parts in presence oi surprise may astonish and shock everyone. 

To this is added.the exposure of actual lies about earlier state 

oi reanix»ess. (British ability to reinforce troops in Berlin crisis_ 

Laurence martin. 

Moreover, xhk sensitivity of readiness to expectations, is iiot 
understood, foreseen, or excused by public: i.e., the degree of 
vulnerability to surprise, as aistinct from livelihood of surprise. 

The political leader, in sum, is damned retrospectively for: 
a) nis surprise; o) nis uxxreauiness, whether or xiot surprised; c) his 
poor performance, Whether or not reauy. 

I he incentives to iait accompli, or rather, tne preconditioxiS that 
mane it possiDle, are precisely: the possibility of surprising opposig 
leaders, their depenaexxce on readiness, hence their paralysis or 
vulnerability in the face of surprise. But these are matters known 
-^o governments (and with I'espect to oneself, pexhaps known better 
to opposing, governments than to one's own; one studies their precon¬ 
ceptions, their intelligence net as a whole and its gaps, their 
xrictioxiS, la^s and weak poixxts; partial knowledge of ihese matters 
for one's owu country is uot collected and analysed——rather, it is 
hoarded, protected or destroyed, or discarded after a "fix." None 
of it is released to public, tnoug,h enemy may have most of it. 

Inis ignorance of the puolic, hence their proxxexxess to surprises 
concerning the ineffectivexiess of their own goverximeiits in the face 
of external challenges that surprise the leaders (though perhaps not 
tne public!) is part oi the problem; it accentuates the domestic 
political pressures o£ the leaner who has, or is about to fall victim 
to a successful fait accompli. Again, this effect may be unanticipatd 
ana undesirea oy the instigator; he wished merely to succeed , not to 
have nis opponent radically punished for allowing nis success. (He my 
even have txiought that his deception would be helpful amestically to 
nis oppoxient, mu if public toox attitude that Ignorance was an Excuse 
(Suez; Cuban missiles). 
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Certain misunderstandings seem common among experienced 
decision-makers: 

1. The possioility of a successful fait accompli—i.e. f an act again* 

their interests to wnicn they kill *iot, in fact, respond effectively_ 

is underestimated by potential victims. This includes underestimates 
oi: a) the opponent’s ability to move swiftly, with coordination, in 
secrecy; b) the opponent's ability mislead him into a state of 
unreadiness; c) nis own dependence on readiness for timely and 
effective response. 

Thus he overestimates tne probability of an effective response 
by himself that an opponent "must" take into account in considering 
action;£ overstates the risks and costs of the operation; underestima* 
its elteciiveness and its probability » 

2. The probability of secrecy, deception,and speed and KHxelix change 
m policy are underestimated because—quite aside from tneir costs or 
incentives—they are HKfiaaxxEifcxxsxJus regarded as uncharactistic of 
the opponent, out of pattern, unprecedented. Perhaps at best they shfe 
should be regarded as naving low probability, but even in terms of 
actual experience, let alone present incentives, the inertia of 
opponents in general and of certain opponents in particular (K) may 

be exa && erateo and the probability of deception or erratic snifts 
held too low. 

Belief that opponent is aware of one's relative sexisitivities 
to various issues in terms of domestic politics...or, can make the 
same calculations of tne domestic political impact of certain moves 
tnat one does (alonougn tnis impact may be cent,roversial within one's 
own government or party). 

4. Over-reliance upon tne principle of quiesence during election 
campaigns (Suez; Cuba; otners? Successes?) (Currently?) as basis 
lor acnieving delayed response, fait accompli. 

Unawareness oi the eifects of deceiving leaders out not public 
upon political positi.n oi leaders and their response; unawareness of 
eifects of deceiving everybody on national response. (Pearl Harbor; 
Korea.) 


6. More generally, w rong theories by the instigator of the effects 
oi their actions on domestic politics of opponent; or at least, 
theorj.es that differ from tne calculations of tneopposing leaders. 

7. i'or combination of above reasons: over estimation of the probabili^ 
of success oi fait accompli by instigator (compared to underestimation 
by potential victim) and underestimation of the costs of failure 
(pernaps, joint costs). The instigator may look at characteristic 
speeds, secrecy, violences!; response in tar & et (just as victim looks 
at characteiis tic patterns in opponent), ana fail to foresee the 
efiects of anger and political jeopardy : i.e., the response jixa&x to 
tne peculiar conditions createu by tne instigator (as compared to a 
crisis brought on oy an unforeseeable act of nature). 

Thus, there is considerable likelihood that instigator will nimst 
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• explained., and wnat creates greatest domestic 

po itical problems, is the frequency of major surprise, the inten¬ 
sity of surprise (in those .who are expert, experienced, informed 
Una responsible), and the content of surprise in frequent cases when 
there appears, at the time or later, an abundance of "evidence" 
pointing in tne right direction. 


Tne role of preconception and focus is important: but they 
may not operate to outweigh tne known "evidence" in question without 
some other factors. Among other factors not Known to the public are: 
1) extreme and successful efforts at secrecy by opponent; 2) deception 
y opponent; 3) specifically, deception using private, diplomatic, 
or direct cnannels not Known to public, or intelligence processes 
not known to public; 4) past, secret experience not known to public; 

3) reasons, not Known to public, for doubting the reliability of 
the evidence Known to the public; 6) strong evidence, not known to 
tne public, for believing an alternate hypothesis, perhaps not 
imagined by public or whose opermtio al significance not sensed by 
public (thus, the content of tne surprise--the precise hypotheses 
believed uy tne leaders and now disproved—may not be known by public 
and may in fact differ from actual event only in "small" but 
opeiationaily significant ways: e.g., precise timing, target, 
accompanying or following events, speed, tactical secrecy, support 
from allies; the surprise may be real anu the confusion and 
unreadiness of the leaders unmistakable, yet this may reflect 
surprise concerning only certain significant details, where the public 
infers that tne gross outlines of the event were totally 

unforeseen; public may be allowed to believe this because it would 
be impossible to explain to it why leaders held such precise and 
confident expectations on matters of detail, nor why readiness was 
so sensitive to detail; moreover, leaders may not wish to taxe 
riSKs of admitting tnat mey knew as rnuen as tney did, siiice (in 
view oi above) it mignt damn them, it would expose tnem to 
criticism ior concealing tnis earlier, it would raise questioxxs about 
appropriateness oi actions qu.ite far removed, it would raise 
suspicions in future about alleged ignorance, and it would jeopardise 
information sources. 

(in fact, leaders may easily forget earlier uncertainties, 
reasons lor conviction anu locus, reasons vny certain details seemed 
ciitical—or, commentiiig upon actions of other parts of goverximent, 
may never have known tnese—so txxat actions seem, ixi retrospect, 
as inexplicable to tnem in lace of tne available evidence as they 
would to public if that evidence were revealed: "How could we uo 
tnat? Io seemed like a good idea at the t^me.") 

X /j^. TKJt u/A -t-it ■u.e ft ^ ‘ ^ ^ % 
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fehat exactly was audience, intended content, intended effect 
of Soviet lies and misleading statements before Cuban missile crisis? 
«nat was actual eilect on opinion, actual effects on behavior, 
consequences prior to exposure and. subsequent to exposure? 

Certainly, public and allies were to be deceived; most of them were. 

Why not flat lie? Southard: principle of minimum lie. Their actual 
statements were obviously effectively misleauing, both in public 
ana private (these corresponded, except for Bolshakov: what is source, 
exact wording on that?); hearers could not logically exclude another 
interpretation of this statements and might have asked direct 
question, out thsy__4ijin't, ana c kLan*t ap peaiL-to--doubt. So at the 
verj/ least, Russians aid not correct, in private or puolic, evident 
interpretation of their statements in way that made tnem lies. 

On the other nand, Russians could not exclude possibility tnat hearers 
did know truth ana aid not choose to xnxk reveal this by questions 
or comments. This is tne way that JFK did act witn Gromyko when he 
aiQ know the truth! How could Russians tell from his behavior wnen 
he learned, or oe sure he had not felt sure earlier than Oct 14 
(say, on refugee reports; or earlier flignts)? 


But note that K nev er defe nded earlier statements as not intended 
to mislead, or denied JFK complaints about lies, or expressed 
surprise at JFK's claims of being deceived. One must conclude tnat 
^ Russians nopea tnat statements would delay recognition; but they 
conla^n)t_yay§-hpped to excape detection till mid-November. 

Perhaps main effect was to avoid creating necessity for JFK to 
reveal nis Knowledge (achieved clandestinely—ana by means he mi^ht 
nesitate to announce) prior to election/installation, if he had told, 
JFK woula nave seen tnat he could never act later if he delayed, and 
in fact, he woula be at mercy of K if he concea led fact from puolic, 
since K coulu reveal tellin^ him at any timef^JFK would be forced to 
reveal ana act. Whereas, with actual statements, JFK could claim 
excuse of i a norance, "now ooula 1 have believed he woula lie to me," 
wniie K could maintain appearance, to credulous, of not having lied 
v(tnough having justifiably concealed). 

Meanwhile, he was & ivin 6 strong basis for JFK to believe he 
woula surely not put in missiles prior to election, and basis for 
believing, when he did see missiles, that K aia xxot intend to reveal 
<i ( them prio r to election. A mistake was to believe tnat JFK would ~ 
believe he could ^knowledge secret till after election. (?) 

Note that K had tried opposite route witnout success, in 1961; 
had warned JFK flatly in..private over .Fieriin, added public commitment, 
tried to look committed axid mobilize allied sentiments against action; 
uFK proceeded to act aggressively, mobilize, commit, etc. But that 
was not election year; would JFK have aoiie the same in summer of 1962? 
(Coula h elp nim; but do politicians take tnat risk, if they can avoia^ 




n 




^ Was K's restraint over U-2s ixx September 1962 part of his implied 
bar 0 aj.n not to cause trouble prior to election? 























Def. of Crisis 


Analogy? Reliability, in complex systems. Crises as consecjience of complexity, 
(of international system, of internal systems); limited attention of high-level 
decisionmakers. 

Many problems or potential problems, seen at lower levels, simply do not 
reach attent on of top level (who alone can produce system response?) (or 
perhaps, who alone can pass information to appropriate component, in absence 
of lower coordinating mechanism) until they produce the phenomena that are 
experienced as a "cBisis." 

(’•That unique roles as a channel of communication does the President perform? 
e.g., w. r.t. Executive branch vis a vis Congress, Allies, energy? 

government's 

international crisis as a Distraction from the/business of running itself, 
domestic affairs and politics; a claim for attention from the outside world. 

The crisis has the function of capturing the attention of the brass from their 
usual preoccupations. Is there another way? 

Characteristic of crises—the role of the highest-level leader—i.e., a 
non-specialist , a man with other responsibilities, preoccupations. (This 
introduces the limitations of the generalist, the risks, and also the 
comnunication/coordiration problems between the specialist and the superior. 

What does the role of the specialist—say in Berlin, Cuba, recon, etc— 
become in the crisis? 


Crisis as a threat—not to the nation—but t o the bureaucrac y, to the stability 
of routines (McClelland), to organizational structure and pow r-structure, 
to individual's prestige; a break in normalcy; a demand for action, attent ..on, 
analysis, by components who are normally (i.e., in the bbsence of crises, which 
may not be very often' inert : i.e., the leadership . 

firisisx Hence, defensive rather than exploitative attitude toward the disturbance. 




Crisis as Surprise. (i(ne consequence of this is an implied failure of the 
anticipatory apparatus; those individuals who failed to warn, or whose 
predictions were incorrect, are nowin potential trouble; defensive behavior 
can be expected) 


Hyp: 

The Generation of Crisis: a crisis ±rxjshk (whatever that is) in one component 
of a system (e.g., the international system) tends to produce, by its resulting 
behav:'or, crises in other components (other bureaus, countries, public, etc.) 
((e.g., Pearl Harbor as a Jap response to an internal Jap crisis... 

W T as Cuban missile crisis preceded by a Soviet crisis?}' 
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Distinguish Crises from Conflict: imagine conflict xgKX2xpasdtB±<byxg. unaccompanied 
by crisis. What is basis of associat on of crisis and conflict. 


Is the notion of Management really compatible with the notion of (internally 
perceived and felt) Crisis? Or does management suggest a routinized response, 
by specialist, administrator? 


Characteristic: Activation, Involvement, of kx bureaus, individuals, segments of 
society not normally preoccupied with international affairs; comm links 
Kaging Crisis 


r. • 
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y are there crises? Why were not alternatives defined and consider* 
choices made, sooner, deliberately, prior to deadline? What sets deai 
, If crises are deiined simply as urgent decision-making*problems, 
i.e., a fast search, with an imposed deadline, through some 
alternatives to inaction (which includes, "current policy, executed 
I below presidential level), then tnis covers many decision-points 
. wmch the government, in effect, hhooses to encounter as crises. 

(Ratner than to take earlier action to forestall the events 
tnat , f lnaJ 4 y Precipitate the "crisis," i.e., the necessity to 
c onsider alternatives to inaction; or to take extraordinary 
measures of intelligence collection and analysis to avoid surprise 
on the precise timing and shape of the precipitating events (whose 
general nature and possible or probaole occurrence is foreseen) or 
to increase tactical warning and lengtnen the deadline for cnoice; 
or to reoonsider and evaltuate alternative plans for response more 
or less continuously, so that a minimum of reconsideration is 
needed to identify preferred response wnen occasion finally arises; ) 


It may be that: ROUTINE CRISES 

a) problem is not considered important enough—at worst, it doesn’t 
threaten the interests, or prestige 01 the US or the ^resident enough- 
to spend resources to "take care of" or to prepare seriously for, 
unless and until a serious deterioration, or some events that tnreaten 
to capture the public's attention, occur: i.e., until a "crisis." 

b) gov would plan response if tne timing of events and their precise 
anape anu context could be foreseen, but since they can't, it prefers 
to deal with the proolem "when it arises," "the way it looks at the 
time"; the O ov accepts the risx that resources available at the time, 
without planning, may be inadequate, since tne risk of serious loss 
seems low. 

c) effective forestalling, or even planning, action would require 
Presidential or ni 6 h-level responsibility, attention, cnoice; and 
Exfiiix given tne nature of alternative pressing problems, this simply 
be allocated to tnis problem prior to events that make need for 
choice acute anu immediate (proulem "can't ue postponed"). 

final deadline", a time beyond wnich cnoice cannot be postponed, 
can be seen (pernaps, precisely: for legale reasons, treaties, 
tne length of well-known processes, voting dates...), but it is 
preferred not to engage high-level attention, or more, even to 
define and consider alternatives very precisely, until shortly before 
tnis deadline: oecause the important of context and momentary 
pressures ax at tne time is great, context is shifting or requires 
maximum consideration; or simply, tnere is no pressing need for 
commitment—i.e., irrevocable cnoice—prior to deadline—hence, 
as principle of political administration, choice is postponed because 
it can be. Budgets, votes , 

(not only cnoice, out choice-process, is delayed "till the last 
minute"). 

®) In a fairly well—defineu system of decision rules and"reporting 
by exception" certain problems are to be referred routinely to the 
President —not necessarily because of larger importance or urgency 
but because law or politics or public ax opinion expects his 
personal cognizance and "choice; many of these "exceptions" may 
.accompanied §y altgrnatiyf„regponses^or a singly 
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Tnis class of "routine crises"—decisions which, if specified, can 
be expected to he experienced as crises and which no strong effort 
would oe made to deal with in some way that would avoid crisis— 
include"budget crises," speech crises, reporting crises, Press 
Conference Crises, riots, coups and assassinations in non-European 
countries (until rectxitly?), minor "police actions" by allies... 

A governmental or even Presidential action, or attitude, or indication 
of co & i*izance is expected in these latter events (a press conference 
questioncan oe anticipated), but the President is content to consider 
these pro clems only "when they arise," and even the lower machinery 
is excused from postponing consideration till then. 

Tne warning, reporting, planning and implementing machinery could use 
a good deal of improving for dealing with these Routine Crises—with 
the important effect of reducing, one chance of their 6 etting out of 
cox*trol and turning into Major Crises, or of mistaking an incipient 
Major Crises, in its early phases, for a routine Crisis. 

Even in some cases where the problem is important, can be foreseen, 
and a preferred solution can be predicted broadly, there may be a 
high-level choice to wait and deal with it as a crisis* to refrain 
from planxiiug (considering alternatives in detail), preparing, 
or choosiiig until a precipitating event actually occurs. 

1) plans,'preparations, even speculation and consideration, may 
land learn to other parts of 6 overnment, to public, to Congress, 
to allies, to UN, to oppoxients: warxi axid mobilize opposition , give ( 
it time to block preferred action. Thus, it is important to 
surprise opponents of policy (i.e., to give them a crisis, or a 
fait accompli). plans, etc. inform outsides?, and this is not desird 

2) Forestalling action, or preparations, will meet with opposition 
within government, allies, or public: whose mood, however, can be 
expected to change in tne presence of certain precipitating events. 

Or even if it doesn't change: cnoice or plans now could oxxly deal 
with bad alternatives, and oxxe mi & ht as well choose amoxig the bad 
alierxiatives available tnexi (axxd nope that opposition will then 
permit a relatively good alterative tnat may be availaule). 

3) None of tne ways of hanulin 6 tne problem in advance of serious 
deterioration of events seem very effective, or seem risky, etc.; 
might as well wait and see wixat turiiS up. 

In these cases, the government may, at the time, "go through 
the motions" of a crisis, though merely recoiiSidering predetermined 
alternatives with a clear preferreu solution; or may have to do 
detailed coxxsideration in the light of the current context, though 
a preferred solution is Known broadly. However, the postponement of 
preparation anu planning can lead to surprises wnenthe foreseen event 
finally does occur (the President may regret having chosen earlier 
to "wait for the crisis."; he may find himself in a more desperate 
crisis than he had Kxplaxxeat expected or wished, or "needed"). 

(( Pnnrl Harbor! Korea: T1-.29: } 1 An incident mav be chosen to 
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Aa incident may be cnosea to "trigger consideration" of alteraatives 
taat would aever be acceptable to Con e ress, public or allies, except 
ia "desperate 1 ' circumstances (i.e., unwarned, requiring fast and 
if need be, radical action)* 

Actors may even be unaware taat they are "exploiting" the incident 
in tnis way, taough an observer might see clearly their "need for a 
crisis"——their "need to be caught unprepared (with lesser, effective 
remeaies)" —if they are to implement a desired course of action* 

;PDR is accused of tnis at Pearl Harbor* Truman needed something to 
laccompl;,.sn bucket build-up implied in NSC-68. 


Tnis need may be felt not at Presidential level, but below; subordinak 
or political opponents or Congress may encourage him to make 
threats or commitments—w^ich he may make only ksxau.SK to win their 
support, tninkixig and hoping £nat they wil l not be called—in hopes 

that an event—unforeseenax aud not hedged against by ^resident_ 

will trigger them. 


(When does a President—under what pressures, conditions_make 

a clear commitment? Who desires it; what ends does he seek; what 
are EX|»e.xiaf ix xiis expectations oi its elfect, of cnance it will be 
triggered, of desirability of carrying it out if it is triggered?) 
(he—President) 


finally, there 
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Finsilly, there are Major Crises: of extreme importance to the country, 
tne administration and the ^resident, in which choice could not be 
made prior to the events (without a deadline) because afxikexxsa the 
context and the available alternatives (and sub-goals, mood of put-lie, 
etc.) could not be adequately'foreseen xf even if events cou.ld be, 
and the government's response must be tailored to the evolution 
of a fast-moving sequence of events unpredictaole in critical detail 
(requiring close attention ax.d fast, sixifting response). 

l\one of tnis requires major surprise. Decision is postponed till the 
last minute simply to have tne advantages of as much information, and 
as tiiaeiy inloriiiation as possible# 

*Vihy then does tne association of Major Crisis with Major Surprise 
[appear as strong as it does? Since there can be, in~principle^ 
foreseeaole crises—even, foreseen major crises—why do s&ms so many 
crises appear totally unforeseen in m a.ior asp ects? Why do so many 

otners appear nyrribly surprising in critical details” of the challene 
or in performance? ^ 

Tne starts of wars, for example, may be foreseen and would b$ 
major crises under any circumstances ((except, the traditional 
^concept of the onset of World War III: SIOP '62)). Why do they so 
commonxy come accompanied by horrible surprise? 

Kote that Major Surprise comes close to being a sufficient coin ition 
for Major Crisis (unless surprise quickly comes to appear totally 
unthreatening). Tne puzzle is that it doesn't seem necessary; yet the 
association of the two is very strong, so much so as to make it look 
almost defining, necessary anu sufficient, 

something else to be explained is that events or failures may be much 
more surprising to tne nignest levels of government than to the public 
or allies (or other parts of government), though the information 
availaole to the President is presumed to be, and is in fact, more 
complete. 

(Cuban missiles; Suez; 

Another xx point to be explained is: extreme surprise on part of 
President, evident coxifusion, astonishment, anger, and extreme 
unreadiness, despite evidence that events were forseen within the 
government (even if not to the public) in broad outline, perhaps even 
in what appears to the public to be all significant details. 

(Suez; pearik Harbor; opening attacks in WWII). 

All of tnis contributes to the empirical fact that major crises tend 
to commence with failures : im plying political crises for those with 
responsibility to foresee, prepare, warn puolic, deter or forestall, 
and respond. 

Consider events following wnich tnere was a Congressiox.al Invest— 
igatioxi of preparation ana response (Pearl Haroor; Cuban missiles; 

Bay oi^pigs; in France, outbreak of war; in England, Suez?; 
















i In the eyes of the public, great crises take place at High Noon. 

The street is deserted; the deputies on both sides are absent; the 
public is watching, behind shutters; the two protagonists move toward a 
confrontation, alone. 
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That is popular view. To one familiar with day-to-day workings of government— 
the apparatus of staffs and planning, intelligence estimates, committees and 
coordination—it appears childishly simplified. Yet on a close, strikingly 
accurate. To xfcri extraordinary degree, Gov Behavior in a Crisis is Presidential 
behavior. Crisis decision-making is decision-making by the President and a 
small group of high-level advisors—with very little assistance by their own 
staffs and agencies. The ExComm phenomenon. 

> In ordinary affairs, easy to exaggerate role of President. 'But in Crisis, 
he assumes command—directly of operating units. f 

Need tip change policy; weigh risks, determine national;objective^, 
consider and prepard violent action. No one qualified bytlthe President! by 
authority, by information, by range and depth of responsibility. He will want 
his 'judgment to be controlling. 

Thus, participating by President and ^.mmediate^ cabinet^-level officers 
in -all sthges of policy determination is natural; importance, speed, need for 
great coordination . But other aspects of Excomm phenomenon! secrecy, absence 
of staff. Will discuss reasons, consequences. 

Why suddent interest in crises? Cuban Crisis alerted us both to risks and to 
opportunities. And reduced in the war that comes without crisis* the surprise 
attack, that arrives without warning and calls for no decision, o nly a 
preplanned resp onse. 

New feeling* if war comes, it will come out of a crisis* a period of 
emergency decision-making, of urgent search among immediate alternatives to 
inaction or current policies; of high-level consultation and soul-searching 
and communication, within governments, between allies, and with opponents. 

Interest in : avoiding crises; preparing for them; foreseeing them, tactically; 

acting wisely and promptly when they occur; reducing their risks. 

Answers depend on understanding of crisis as phenomena* how do they arise, 
how is behavior determined, how do choices of different parties interlock to 
dampen the crisis or cause it to explode? 

~ ■ - _____Tj . 13A . 

Earlier speech topic* contribution of social scienees to peace and war; 

Gov behagior in crises. Narrows to understanding of leadership behavior, 
i 3ut this is mystery; t’.-ough political scientists may not recognise it, 
it lies at heart of several layers of ignorance; a riddle weapped inside a 
mystery inside an enigma. Outer darkeness* interaction of opposin'- bureaucracies 
; inner mystery* workings of our own bureaucracy; heartxaf blacck box, complex. 
H eart o f darkness* President. Despite publicity, one man; his decision- 
| making is protected; true black box. Oge__se.es only few inputs, few outputs. 

Hence,*crisis decision-making Is m ysterio us. Tantalizing, brcause group 
psychology and individual psychology applicable—if specifics available. 

Reasons for ExComm phenomenon* secrecy and e xclusion * if first reason 
is executive communication; second is excommunication. 

Crisis as Dialog, 


w Crisis as Failure. 

Effects. 

Implications for social science. 
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Tne Caban crisis left us with ambivalent attitudes towards crises 
ana the tnreat oi violence. At once, it reminded us of the ultimate 
nsKs that are now implicit in challenges and conflicts that can 
exploae into nuclear war,' ana sixths it demonstrated that the threat 
of sucn a con ilict, witn its attendant tnreat of explosion, could 
achieve important na tion al ends. There was no doubt in anyone’s mind 
that if tnd“ nsms of sucn tactics were to be toleraule at all it could 
only oe because those nsxs were bein& controlled as wisely and 
effectively as possible, by tnose with the best information and the 
broadest responsibility. 

nmoivaience, too, toward the notion of "management"—oecause 
of denunciations of tne "management of news". Cox^trol of news was 
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Possible patterns: 


i. For preparatory opponents' actions to lead to exaggerated reports of 

S ?r i l 1C ^°^ Ser 'w^ e actlvit, y that will be disproved by photos, wth the 
effects that: a) these reports are discredited and essentially ignored 
alternative explanations not being adequately explored ("Where there's’no 
. e f after all, there's no real smoke.") b) Later, correct reports of 
similar appearance are regarded as implausible. 

Basis for the early exaggeration: sources may report inferences 
predictions, rumors, as concrete, observed activities, in specific locations. 



Events leading to crisis 


1. Events that create demands or expectations in others (to whose demands, 
preparations or opinions the USG is sensitive) for actions or changes in 
policy by USG.. 

(If no change in policy is at stake, the actions involved may still 
require determination of their use, timing or precise nature by the President; 

1. e., the President may be part of the planned mechanism for the "management" 
of certain aspects of current policies.) 

This may arise even though the Pres does not believe that the events in 
themselves create an opportunity, a challenge, or xth affect the national 
interests as he sees them. The interpretations, desires, fears or expectation 
of others based on these e/ents may, however, create a "problem" for the USG. 

2. Cf expectations of others w.r. t. Hungary. What is expected ofLus in 
case of upris n g in E ast Germaiy? (Ep 1-6U): Howrauch difference would it 
make to our feelings/response if the fight were between Comm elements, xx or 
were popular uprising? 'Would it merely affect our emotional involvement, but 
not our policy? (Cuba suggests major importance for emotional/psychological 
factors.) 

( Note shame asa ciated in Ep 1-6& with revealing basic fears, goals.) 

((What, then, are circumstances that could raise the possibility of having 
to reveal, by actions or inaction, preferences or expectations that differ 
from our declared or believed ones? How might we be "called"?)) 

(Notes probable lack of plans for supporting a policy which we dih not choose 
to 3dmit, even to ourselves, prior to the events e.g., for sitting on the 
■•est Germans in caae of an . ast German revolt. Hence, unpreparedness...) 

What are situations likely to encourage independent policies by one or more 
of our Allies? How likely are we to anticipate or prepare for such action? 

(Cr is it in the "unthinkable" category? Suez.) 






Questions and tasks 


7. Analyze BiKEHsixarcs Dimensions of Surprise# 

(e.g.: Was precipitating event anticipated: in planning, in intelligence 
estimates, by indiv:duals at different levels, by Pres; as possibility, as 
past experience, as probable# * If not, various sorts of reaons why not. 

Were preparations made: for better short-run anticipation (alarm), for 
response? What sort; by whom; with what effectiveness? 


8. Investigate alerting procedures: in difference agencesfs, at different 
levels and components of given agency. What are plans; are they coordinated? 
Jointly exercised? Are they actually used; whit is history of this? If not, 
why not? How modified in actual use? Why/whan wuld they not be used? 

What do different agencies know of each other's alerting procedures, plans? 
What do we know of Allies'? Of Soviet Union's? China? Russia? 

What do they know of ours? 

What have reactions actually been in past to alerting measures? 

How have alerts actually been exectued in past? Xx ow much is known of this 
at time to high-level commanders? rt ow much has this been studied? How do 

exercise results correlate with actual practice? How do both correlate to 
plans? 

■"hat interagency, inter-Allied problems have arisen in alerts? 

How well are various llerting procedures coordinated to warning procedures? 
What messages do various alerts convey? H 0 w much noise? What do we know 
of enemy. Allied, public interpretation? x ow does lack of coordination affect this? 


9. Evaluate past CBises, in terms of what losses were risked, experienced, avoided* 
what benefits. * 

Examine, wtihh retrospective data, how courses of action actually proposed 
but not adopted might have worked out (e.g., total blockade of Cuba; 


10, Compile list of standard action proposals in crises; examine wh&t evidence 
can be brought to bear upon their effectiveness: e.g., evidence as to their 
effect if they had been used; evidence as to their effect when actually used 
in past. How much has this been studied? 
e.g.: blockade 
boycott 

declarations of various kinds (inducing Congressional, public) 

denmnstrations of various kinds 

harassing, spoofing 

sabotage; covert action 

assassination 

mobilizat. ons 
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areas. 

'? publics? 
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Questions: 


i' i* n u eT Whit circuir ‘ sta nces would X not have been a "crisis"? ww 
tc uld have prevented it from arising at all? * ^ 

. dndcr ^-at circumstances does it make sense to talk of a "mri tet>' 
crisis or a "prolonged crisis?" When the possibLitv of m*li?£y 
a c.ion looms for a long time? (Komer: India-Pakistan 'as a qike£ crisis). 

U* In retros P e ct, how might actual crises have been much worse? What could 
have gone wrong? :-hat wuld have horribly confused things-®”?\-iven 

rnih e bett2? rPretatl0nS ° f ^ situationS Hc ™ COuld Soviets have done 

3. T ftat are rays of scoring US crisis performance? What ways are 
actually used? i.e., vhat are individuals' criteria of successor 
faiiure. .hat are differences among these; how do differences affect 
behavior. What is seen at time as possible losses or benefits; wat later? 

t .;° 11 ° t ' ? 3 . ^ abo y e! actual crises be points of departure, 

cri --^ ng “5°?: n " fjenarios, for modified scenarios of "might-have-been" 
crises. Take situation as it existed—and agency positions, expectations 
differences of opinion, objectives, as they actually were, in fSll " * 

richness of detail and background—and ask the people who actually 

o^developmentsl ** ^ ^ h® 6 " affeCted by certain modifications 

(Analogy: the seminar phase of a two-sided wargame: talking through 
alternative courses) (Check with Weiner, de Weerd) ^ ^ 

Is it an objective to eliminate crises? Or are crises (including 
noj^lxtjry crx.es) equivalent to high-level decision points? i.e., are 

hi-h wS? V. a ?f Clslon polnt * a choice, a commitment, looks like at 
- level, (ho. there are many decision points that do not feel like 
a crisis, nor do they call for military action). Are 

***««* OF OilSIS? Suppose there were no experiences like 
cnsesj wuld sone poals be harder to achieve, would some problems become 
harder7 

^° r ' i P are a Tire station, a hospital emergency clinic, a police desk: 
the.latter, particularly, is exists precis .ly to deal with the need for 
imminent use of force: are these calls to function experienced as crises? 
nowmuch planning is there; how much reliance on SOP, checklists? 

6. HOW MUCH CONTINGENCY PLANNING IS DONE WT THIN GOVERNEMENT, HELP.TED 
TO SECURITY AND CP.7SES? BY AGENCIES? How much use of checklists, SOPs, 
distribution listsk Are there parallels to Emergency Action Files in 
btate, CIA, White n ouse? Are these preparations coordinated, known to each 
other? How do they mesh? ARE THEY USED IN CRISIS? 

(Task for Bennington) 


Def of Crisis: 2 Characteristics, Functions 

(McClelland): Vested,conservative, interest of US and SU in maintaining their 
familiar leadership of their alliances# .doom for collaboration here# 

In fact, the occurrence of crises—so long as they don't get out of control_ 

i ser/es this mutual interest (binding alliances, submerging disputes, winning 
| support from Congress andpublic). 

But given conpetitj ont to the extent that familiar areas of dispute are 
stalemated, urge to try new areas, tactics* this can produce unexpected, novel 
control problems for opponent, create a crisis—and possible loss of cortrol. 

! (Cuba II). 

Third parties, new to the "game," may also create these unexpected problems. 

Ihe Crisis—as an unanticipated, unfamiliar, con rol proglem—has new dangers, 
in nuclear world. 

A major change in international system—spreading of nuclears, independence 
of Allies, depolarization—may tend of generate Crises. 
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Yarmolinsky: 2 

What is wanted in the campaign oratory of an incumbent Administration 
is Wordswortn's recipe for poetry: Emotion recollected in 
tranquillity. 


Intelligence in Crises (i.e., intelligent behavior; learning, adaptation, 

appropriateness, coordination) 

^die^ST* h t S (almost > “» (note resistance to, lack of 

Stuoise) f T operat i or,s a dd crises; gaps and inadequacies of existing' 

ex £ er i ence ds likel y 6° be applied at higher levels? The 

tnrs^mean^tna t^viv id ^experiences °of G a S^^r^l^ly^^ 1100 ’ 

experiences are ignored, tnough fore rflev^t' ' 6 ° lder natlorial 


^nrVirt D0:ailliXrit > time 1&t>a are involv ed in the process of forming and 
considering policy, not in the transmission of messages wh»f *■ 

must all be rpfprrort ho/vi, 4 -« p, • c *’ llc, “ J - ocxuu UI messages. When decisions 

should be getting attend,’ pollcles - and ®«>«r problems that 

((Is all tnis true in a "recognized crisis," unlike Laos'? (of M,,rb fl 
thTt'marbel^^onllLwtere:^ "* a °° eutuated f ° r * W crisis^ 

i be foreseen tnat situation will not compete effective! v r!o\r t n a 

TerhapsIdSuoVo? ^ f° that ^laysTrelAe^Lb*!.^’ 

availaoili tv a? r activist policy could be precicated on the 


On Photos: 

\ l >a tterns of impact, inference, interpretation: 

of wf«Ict!oh d to C L W atf ed (t a 0?) St 5 0n6lyi Sept 5. 1362; note similari, 

___ eac ti°n to negative evidence of removal of missiles. r»nH 

1V56 W6i V L eVlae ^ e 'i eC /“ Se n ° fl^htsTTaToot-l Nov; iissUe gap? • 

ii/bb-1^61 (e.g., MRBws); fi/*, -w. s ^ ^ T _ . r ’ . .. , • »! 

not^chan early, positive evidence: tendency to assume that situation will 

epeerf^n ^ St ;? ally ° r 1 udokly i Sept 5, 62; Sept, 1961 (underestimated 
P 1 ln^rOiuction oi bS-7, hardening, rate of introduction); 

concfnf? 110 ^ ^ ■ t0 " wait till the—"hard"—eviaence is in"...before drawing 

nclusions, doing conUngency planning, scheduling meetings ^ 

lag hirn^enle e ; f irth t e a way le alelhe 3 e gT " ddd i d -‘t a l" d ®l a ya i» acqui. 
tde^er^evidehce (-We mV 








Among reasons why tactic of fait accompli eased on secrecy and 
aeceptiou is chosen, in preference to reliance on public pressures and 
time-consuming processes; " - 

Anticipated opposition (either to goals or risks or metnods) to 
latter approach among one's own bureaucracy, or public, or allies, 
or neutrals ; quite azx aside from response of opponent. At the least 
so lon 6 as preparations are kept secret, one can get on with it (get 
on wi ill planning, preparations: keep busy, happily and hopefully) 
instead oi being blocked at the earliest mention; and one hopes 
to justify these preparations, arid to acnieve both success and the 
acceptance of move by public, allies, etc.—without paying political 
price either for secrecy and deception or for accepting the risks and 
undesirable features of operation—by buying off protests with deliver 
actual success (wnich can be attributed to—and may really oe duet 
.01 to—"necessary" secrecy ana deception). Whereas public, staff (Skybol) 

ma / quickly stifle announced attempt to acnieve such "success" 

(whose advantages tney may not evena^preciate until they actually 
experience them, wmle they exaggerate risks, costs, importance of 
otntr goals), and moreover, punish admin, for even suggesting it. 


moreover, one may su spect that in the "victim" country, the iEaaaxA* 
actual top decision-makers may not mind the move at all, or might be 
fc ^ S 'L, t0 . pl _ cate > or COu ‘P eii Sate (I ke in Suez. British in Skybolt; view 
ol JFK iii Cuba?), out his staff, bureaucracy, pubTicTor allies might 
mobilize to resist move, or force nim to resist move, if they knew 
aoout it (or might pxn punisn nim afterwards if tney kkex found out 
jie naa Known a^out it and had done nothing). 

Tbus, ox.e makes it easier for him to accept (or even, one does him 
a favor, accomplishes something ne really wants—e.g., fall of Nasser, 
excn ange o f Sky for Polaris) by (a) keeping operation a secret from 
nis public, etc; (o)'Hoirproviding grounds for char & e that he was told 
However, ii one uses^ ^o deceive n±s own public, by misleading him 
and letting nim or encouraging nim to mislead nis public (wnich may 
u be necessary, to stop his domestic pressures), one puts him in utmost 
| political jeopardy, to no direct advantage. At best , he is going to 
I oe made to look line a failur e, inattentive, unready, unimaginative; 
j but tms tactic sets ni m. to look lixe an id iot , a Ixus itw g gullible £a 
' fool, an accessory to deception, if not a liar and traitor. 

9^^ ((Note actual suspicions voiced that FDR knew of Pearl Harbor; 

Ike knew of British-French attack; JF K Knew of tr uth of Keating claims 
v j (and note degree of actual basis fofc these suspicions; pres did know 
more tnan he told public at time or admitted later; and evidence as 
to wnat he uia kxiow is ambiguous or even suggests strongly that he 
xnew everytnxiig, tnough in fact ne was significantly misled—for 
reasons that do xiot come out.) 

((Note notions tnat we mignt "really do SU a favor by"...e.g., 
xiitt iiifc, C hicoms; or do Gexmans a favor by dropping attempts to unify;) 


Third: kxe.xxkr.£h one may deceive another ixot because he would obstruct 
or because he prefers to be kept in darx (like a politician who doesnt 
waxxt to Know plans: Edexi, Russell?) but because he might leak or 

inadvertently reveal, or because his ignorance or deception is instru* 
ental to aeceivixig others. (To deceive US, deceive Pres, e.g., deceir 
public One way, but Keep Pres from educating them bv deceiving him arxh 































